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Editorial 


Our Christian Ethic 


Again and again those of us 
who are working on social prob- 
lems, as a vocational task, are 
confronted by the challenge: 
“What is there distinctively 
Christian about the analysis you 
are making?” The question may 
well be asked concerning the dis- 
cussion of “‘co-existence’’ in last 
month’s issue of SoctaL AcTION— 
or about the race segregation 
issue to which we gave so much 
attention in February. 

Obviously, many of the posi- 
tions taken by Christians, or by 
the Church, on controversial 
questions are not distinctively 
Christian—to say nothing of their 
being peculiarly Protestant—be- 
cause the Christian ethic is large- 
ly derived from the Hebrew 
Scriptures and because Christian 
ideals and imperatives are shared 
by many people who make no 
religious profession. Indeed, it 
is a major achievement of the 


Christian movement that with 


all its failures and inadequacies 
it has so largely furnished the 


moral frame of reference which 


the average person recognizes as 
ultimately valid, however he may 
dishonor it in daily practice. 
Also, it must be said that in 
much of our writing and speak- 
ing about social problems broad, 
basic principles are taken for 
granted, and hence not explicitly 


elaborated. It seems hardly nec- 
essary, for example, to trace back 
to biblical sources the obligation 
to seek peace among the nations. 
Our problem is often much less a 
matter of establishing the moral 
validity of a proposition than of 
galvanizing the moral will of peo- 
ple whose faults are those of 
practice rather than of theory. 

Moreover, a major reason for 
the existence of a magazine like 
this is the hope of giving some 
aid to the people of our churches 
in thinking through ethical prob- 
lems which they face as citizens, 
as members of a secular com- 
munity within which common 
ground must be discovered and 
occupied in the practice of good 
citizenship. It is a condition of 
ethical living in a secular order 
that agreement shall be reached 
on objectives and methods by 
large numbers of persons who 
do not recognize precisely the 
same sanctions. Even within the 
Church it is often possible to 
agree on certain ethical ends 
when agreement in theological 
terms is impossible. 


With Bated Breath 


As these lines are written the 
people of the Western world 
await with no little foreboding 
the results of the momentous cal- 
culated risk now being taken by 
the United States in the waters 


off the China coast. A tragic as- 
pect of it is that in the changed 
conditions of international rela- 
tions so much of what citizens 
need to know in order to render 
a valid judgment cannot be dis- 
closed without hazards that the 
State Department cannot’ be 
asked to incur. Strategy is no 
longer strategy when it has been 
completely aired. 

‘Thus it appears that one of the 
most basic of democratic princi- 
ples is today inevitably curtailed 
in application. That is to say, the 
degree of involvement in out- 
comes, however fateful, cannot be 
the measure of participation in 
the decisions leading to them. It 
is a curious paradox: as_ the 
American democracy broadens its 
base in popular consent the range 
of its application in the field of 
foreign policy is progressively 
narrowed. Thus, the greater the 
national hazard becomes the 
more is the responsibility for ne- 
gotiating it concentrated in one 
person—the President. We may 
well shudder to contemplate the 
possible consequences of having 
any one of several contemporary 
statesmen in the White House at 
this moment in place of General 
Eisenhower. ‘The use here of the 
title “General” is not just habit. 
It begins to look as if our top 
military man is a safer guide 
through turbulent diplomatic 
seas than some eminent men who 
never wore the uniform. That, 
too, is something to reflect upon 
—even in its bearing on the re- 
cent shift in the Kremlin which 


has made an army man titular 
head of the Soviet Union. 


As for the technical aspects of 
the Far Eastern crisis it appears 
fairly clear that Formosa and the 
Pescadores are in a quite differ- 
ent category, in terms of inter- 
national law, from the off-shore 
islands in that the sovereignty of 
the former has not been deter- 
mined and American defense of 
them cannot be reasonably called 
an act of war against Red China. 
It would seem that the President 
has shown both wisdom and 
courage in resisting Nationalist 
China’s insistence on _ putting 
Quemoy and Formosa in the 
same category. 


Peace of Mind? 


Many people are agitated over 
what seems to be a widespread 
preoccupation with inner peace, 
serenity, and the vanquishing of 
all foes of mental comfort 
through “positive thinking.” It 
is clearly relevant to the concerns 
of this magazine, one of whose 
tasks is to keep its readers prop- 
erly agitated over things that’ 
cannot be attended to by simply 
opening and closing the circuits 
of one’s mind. Certainly an ex- 
cessive concern for emotional 
comforts can be as debilitating 
as the pursuit of creature com- 
forts. And any mood that ren- 
ders a person less responsive to a 
call for vigorous moral action is 
harmful to the soul. This is con- 
spicuously true of the attitude, 
all too familiar among us, which 
assumes the sufficiency of indi- 
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vidual regeneration for the rem- 


edy of structural evils in society. 


But does this mean that peace 
of mind and inner serenity are 
disvalues? Does it warrant a nega- 
tive attitude toward positive 
thinking? Are we not in danger 
of falling into an either-or fal- 


_ lacy? There is an alternation of 


moods in a normal life, and it is 
doubtful if either of two com- 
plementary attitudes can be sac- 
rificed without damage to the 


other. Have not the greatest mys- 


‘tics been 


men and women of 
action? And is not the magnifi- 


cent “divine discontent” of which 


activists make so much the pos- 
session of one who has listened 
to the words: “Be still and know 


» that I am God’? At the heart of 


all power there is a deep serenity. 


Self-Interest 
Our “realistic” theologians 


make much of the inherent ten- 


dency of human nature to be 


governed by self-interest in con- 
~duct that has an unmistakable 


effect on the public interest. ‘The 
point is not that self-interest is 


necessarily antisocial or culpa- 
ble; rather, it is something that 


must be reckoned with and hon- 


-estly evaluated. Too little has 
_been done in the way of analyz- 
ing our everyday behavior—put- 


ting the candid camera on it. 
Light was thrown on this mat- 
ter, perhaps quite unexpectedly, 
by the poll taken by Senator Ful- 
bright in connection with his 
recent inquiry into stock-mar- 


_ket operations. More than 5000 
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brokers, dealers, economists, in- 
vestment bankers, and _ others 
were queried as to possible simi- 
larities between the present situa- 
tion and that obtaining just be- 
fore the crash in 1929, and as to 
elements of danger they might 
see in present market activity 
and price levels. The returns 
were, on the whole, markedly 
optimistic, but what concerns us 
here is the contrasts. 

As to the existence of danger 
signals in the present situation 
the investment bankers were 
unanimously unaware of any, 
the brokers were overwhelmingly 
so, the dealers less so, while the 
economists were of the same 
mind by a very much smaller 
majority. Queried as to the dan- 
gers inherent in a continuation 
of the upward trend of stock- 
market prices for another year, 
the brokers were again decisively 
in the NO column, the invest- 
ment bankers took the same view 
by a very much smaller majority, 
while the dealers were in the 
YES column by a clear majority, 
and the economists gave the af- 
firmative answer in the propor- 
tion of 3 to 1. 

The only proper assumption 
is that every respondent an- 
swered honestly. But since all 
were experienced, and the brok- 
ers, investment bankers, and 
economists might be regarded as 
experts, the inference seems un- 
mistakable that the nature and 
degree of personal involvement 
—self-interest — powerfully influ- 
enced the judgment recorded. 


Such facts should admonish all 
of us and contribute to moral 
humility. 


“Open Covenants” 

History executes some strange 
reversals in the climate of opin- 
ion within a relatively short pe- 
riod. The course of events has 
an influence on our thinking and 
our basic attitudes that we are 
reluctant to admit. Yet flexibility 
of mind is of the essence of in- 
tellectual, social, and moral prog- 
ress in a rapidly changing world. 

We should not be surprised, 
therefore, that a noble phrase 
of yesteryear — ‘open covenants 
openly arrived at’—has in our 
day become suspect as a diplo- 
matic formula. To be sure, there 
seemed to be something uncouth- 
ly wholesome in the substitution 
of straight public talk for elabo- 
rate and deceptive courtesies in 
the discourse of diplomats. “You 
so-and-so” is often much more 
honest than “Accept, excellency, 
the renewed assurances of my 
high consideration.” But telling 
the truth, the whole truth—an 
admirable rule in court prac- 
tice—is as little suited to public 
communication between govern- 
ments as it is to conversation in 
a social club, where gossip is 


proverbially indigenous. 

Drew Middleton in a recent! 
magazine article quoted a great 
French diplomat, the late Jules: 
Cambon, as saying: “The day. 
secrecy is abolished, negotiation. 
of any kind will become impos- 
sible.” Middleton went on to say: 
“The prediction has proved star- 
tlingly accurate, although it is 
unlikely that even the prescient 
M. Cambon envisaged the ora- 
torical free-for-all of the past 
decade—the propaganda sessions 
that have so largely replaced pro- 
fessional diplomacy.” 

The key to the problem here 
presented would seem to be af- 
forded by the word “negotia- 
tion.” The splendid renuncia- 
tion which idealists saw in the 
abandonment of secret diplo- 
macy was a misconception: the 
agreements arrived at—which the 
people were entitled to know— 
were confused with the tortuous 
process of negotiating them. Dur- 
ing that precarious process a 
spark of untoward publicity may 
kindle a political conflagration. 
The traditional diplomacy with 
its professional skills and tested 
methods is now coming to be re- 
garded as our best resource for 
keeping the cold war from be- 
coming suddenly incandescent. 
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Centralization and Liberty 


By Henry Steele Commager 


HE problem of the reconcilia- 

tion of liberty and order is 
one of the oldest and one of the 
most modern problems in politi- 
cal history. The simplest state- 
ment of the problem is that by 
Lincoln in his message of July 
1861: “Must a government of ne- 
cessity be too strong for the liber- 
ties of its own people, or too 
weak to maintain its own exist- 
ence?” Almost all governments in 
history have fallen into one or 
the other of the two categories 
suggested here—the too strong or 
the too weak. There are excep- 
tions, now, to this generalization 
but there were none when the 
American Republic was_ born. 
Until then state-makers had con- 
trived only two kinds of political 
organization. One, which stressed 
Order, was a highly centralized 
authority, centered in the per- 


son of the King or in the Parlia- 


ment. The other, which stressed 
local and private liberties, took 
the form of loose confederations, 
like Switzerland and the United 
Netherlands. The first was “too 
strong for the liberties of its own 
people,” the second “too weak to 
maintain its own existence.”’ Un- 
til 1787 there was no government 
in the Western world that was 
strong enough to maintain order 
but not so strong that it threat- 


ened to impair the rights of men 
or to extinguish what Jefferson 
called “The Sacred Fire of Lib- 
erty.” 


RECONCILING LIBERTY 
AND ORDER 


With immense ingenuity Amer- 
icans solved this problem of the 
reconciliation of liberty and or- 
der. They set up a government 
which had ample powers to do 
all of those things which a na- 
tional government must do if it 
is to protect its inhabitants from 
external aggression or internal 
dangers and to serve the needs of 
its citizens. At the same time they 
fixed effective limits to the power 
of government, limits which re- 
strained it from invading the 
authority of the state and local 
authorities or from impairing 
the rights of individuals. Three 
things were essential to achieve 
this happy result, two of them in 
the realm of constitutionalism, 
the third in the realm of social 
action. 


The Federal System 


The first was, of course, the 
federal system. We take federal- 
ism for granted today, but it was, 
in a very real sense, an invention 
of the Fathers. There had been 


experiments in confederations 
ever since the days of the Greek 
City-States, and the British them- 
selves had worked out a practi- 
cal (not a legal) system which re- 
sembled modern federalism, but 
the first genuine federal system 
was that provided by the Consti- 
tution of 1787. The essence of 
this federal scheme was that it 
divided all governmental author- 
ity between the general and the 
local governments, allocating to 
the former all powers of a gen- 
eral nature, and leaving the rest 
to the state or local governments. 
So wisely did the framers of the 
Constitution make this division 
that it has continued to work, 
with little alteration, down to 
the present day. 


The Co-ordinate State 


The second essential was the 
principle of the co-ordinate state 
—the principle that all the parts 
of the federal system were equal, 
and that the people of all parts 
of the federal system stood on the 
same political level. The new 
United States did not follow the 
example of the Old World na- 
tions in creating a hierarchy of 
states or a hierarchy of mother 
country and colonies, or a hier- 
archy of peoples. The accept- 
ance of the principle of the 
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co-ordinate state meant that the | 
central government would have ' 
precisely the same powers in, let 


us Say, Virginia and Montana; 
that the citizens of these states 
would enjoy the same rights in 
both local and national affairs. 


Perhaps the most interesting 
contribution here was the ar- 
rangement that the federal sys- 
tem was to rest on law and that 
it was to function through and 
be enforced through the courts. 
Here again was something new 
under the historical sun. Never 
before had a Constitution been 
made Law; never before had gov- 
ernmental authority rested so 
largely on law and worked so 
completely through courts. What 
this invention did was to substi- 
tute for everlasting application 
of force the application of the 
law; what it did was to create a 
universal arbiter, one that func- 
tioned equally at every level of 
government—local, state, and na- 
tional. In the American constitu- 
tional system the courts are the 
impartial umpires in all disputes 
between federal and state gov- 
ernments, and between govern- 
ment and the individual. They 
safeguard the authority of gov- 
ernment; they protect, with equal 
zeal, the rights of men. 


Pluralism and Voluntarism 


The third essential ingredient 
in preserving the balance be- 
tween national and state govern- 
ment, and between government 
and the individual, was the prin- 
ciple and the practice of plural- 


» 


ism and of voluntarism in society 
and economy. We do not have in 
America a division of all govern- 


mental activities between federal 


and state government; what we 
have is a vast and confused amal- 
gam of public and private gov- 
ernmental activities. Actually the 
business of government is man- 


-aged not only by formal gov- 


ernments, but by hundreds of 
private or semi-private organi- 
zations: bar associations, medi- 
cal associations, parent - teacher 


-associations, political parties, la- 


bor unions, churches, universi- 
ties, alumni associations, vet- 
erans organizations, and so 
forth. All of these do two things: 
they break down or fragment 


_ Big Government, and they unite 


individuals and groups from 
county to county and state to 
state and section to section on 
other than political lines. 


THE PROCESS OF FEDERAL 
CENTRALIZATION 


What, for want of a more ac- 
curate name, is called federal 
centralization began almost at 
once with the formation of the 


- government. It began with Ham- 


ilton’s plan for the assumption 
of state debts, for the establish- 


ment of a national bank, and for 


a tariff which was at least in part 
protective. It began with Wash- 
ington’s proclamation of neutral- 
ity, with John Adams’ decision 
to make peace with France, with 
Jefferson’s purchase of Louisiana 
and application of the embargo. 
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And, in one way or another, it 
has been going on ever since. Yet 
after 165 years we still do not 
have that Leviathan State which 
has been so surely prophesied 
from the beginning. The states 
are still flourishing. The rights 
of citizens have not been de- 
stroyed. Let us look briefly at 
the process of federal centraliza- 
tion, and submit some generali- 
zations about it. 


A Continuous Process 


Note, first, that. itcis, in fact, 
continuous. ‘There have been, to 
be sure, recessions as well as ad- 
vances — the administrations of 
Madison, Pierce, Buchanan come 
to mind—but on the whole the 
growth of federal power has been 
steady. But note in this connec- 
tion that the growth of federal 
power did not come, normally, 
at the expense of the states. What 
we have witnessed in the last 
century and a half is the steady 
growth of all governmental pow- 
er, as government has been called 
upon to do more and more 
things at every level. It is not 
that, after a century and a half 
of federal growth, the states are 
feeble and lifeless; they are on 
the contrary quite robust. All 
we need to do is look at state 
budgets for 1910, 1920, -1930, 
1940, and 1950 to realize that 
states are growing quite as fast 
as the national government. 
Those who object to federal cen- 
tralization might just as logi- 
cally object to state power; some- 
times they do. 


Regardless of Party 


Note, second, that centraliza- 
tion has come regardless of the 
party in control of the govern- 
ment. Each war brought an enor- 
mous accretion of federal power, 
and we have fought wars under 
Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations. The growth of the 
West, the flood of immigrants, 
the development of industry and 
the growth of cities, the impact 
of depressions—all these bring 
accretions of federal power, and 
they have been no respecter of 
parties. The first major gesture 
towards federal centralization, 
the 14th Amendment, was car- 
ried through a Republican Con- 
egress. The Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887 was a Democratic 
measure; the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act of 1890 a Republican meas- 
ure. Theodore Roosevelt’s New 
Nationalism expanded the na- 
tional authority in a score of 
ways; Wilson’s New Freedom con- 
tinued the expansion; Franklin 
Roosevelt's New Deal developed 
something like a welfare state; 
and the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has not seen fit to repeal any 
item of those earlier programs. 


Slow Development 


Third, as these brief notes 
suggest, federal centralization 
came slowly. The Constitution 
gave control of immigration to 
the federal government, and the 
courts said, as early as 1847, that 
the states might not exercise any 
authority in the field, but it was 
not until the 1880’s that Con- 
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gress got around to enacting even 
feeble immigration laws. The. 
Constitution gave control over 
interstate commerce to the Con- 
gress, but the first commerce law 
came 100 years after the Consti- 
tution was written, and the first 
general law governing interstate 
business three years later. The 
Constitution gave the federal 
government authority to presefve 
the natural resources of the coun- 
try, but it was not until the 20th 
century that any significant pro- 
gram of conservation got under 
way. Examples might be added, 
but are unnecessary. The picture 
—perhaps we should say bogey— 
of a greedy and ambitious bu- 
reaucracy ceaselessly striving to 
expand federal power is one that 
has no relation whatsoever to 
historical reality. 


Where States Failed 


What is clear is that the fed- 
eral government stepped into the 
political arena only when the 
states failed to do the job that 
needed to be done—failed either 
through indifference or through 
incompetence. The states, for ex- 
ample, were unable to regulate 
the railroads, for the railroad 
system was, after all, a national 
system, and not to be regulated 
piecemeal. The states proved un- 
able to regulate the giant trusts 
that grew up in the 1890's, for 
these, too, were section-, or even 
nation-wide. The states were, in 
the nature of things, unable to 
regulate agriculture, to develop 
hydroelectric power in _ rivers 


that flowed through many states, 
to undertake effective conserva- 
tion, or to deal with national 
crises like the great depression 
of the 1930's. All of these devel- 
opments were national in char- 
acter; all presented national 
problems and required, as the 
event revealed, national regula- 
tion or control. 


First Economic, Then Political 


Finally —in this preliminary 
analysis of the circumstances out 
of which federal centralization 
developed—centralization of au- 
thority in the political realm 
came after and in response to 
centralization in the economic 
realm. So important is the eco- 
nomic development that we 
might say that political centrali- 
zation in America has merely 
been a function of the economy. 
The industrial revolution of the 
post-civil war era, the rapid 
growth of railroads, of communi- 
cation, and of banking, all led 
to an unprecedented concentra- 
tion of control. The story of the 
organization of great nation-wide 
trusts and combinations—Stand- 
ard Oil, U.S.-Steel, the six great 
railroad combines, the tobacco 
trust, the match trust, the great 
financial combinations — all this 
is too familiar to rehearse. What 
this meant was a concentration 
of economic power potentially 
very dangerous to local and state 
governments, and to the freedom 
of the individual. The federal 
government moved into this 
arena only after the states had 
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proved themselves unable to 
dominate it, and only in response 
to an irresistible demand for 
some kind of regulation. And 
even now, after some sixty-five 
years of experimentation, there 
is far less regulation of the econ- 
omy in the United States than in 
any other great industrial coun- 
try. 

It is important that we keep 
in mind this tardiness and timid- 
ity of political regulation of the 
economy in the United States. 
Where in the Old World politi- 
cal centralization long antedated 
the economic, and could there- 
fore fix the rules and enforce 
the regulations under which the 
economy might function, in the 
United States it was pretty much 
the other way around. Where in 
the Old World statesmen took 
for granted the authority of the 
state to require business to ad- 
just itself to and conform to po- 
litical authority, in the United 
States business took for granted 
the power of the private econ- 
omy and assumed that govern- 
ment would conform to the in- 
terests of business. To this day 
the notion that businessmen are 
peculiarly competent to run gov- 
ernment but that government 
should stay out of business, iS 
widely entertained in the United 
States. 

What all this meant was that 
political centralization came, in 
the United States, not as a limi- 
tation on the liberty of the indi- 
vidual or of the local community 
but rather as a safeguard against 


the impairment of rights of in- 
dividuals and of the functions of 
communities by powerful com- 
binations of private capital. This 
is the meaning of the early his- 
tory of regulation under Harri- 
son and Cleveland. It is the 
meaning of the Populist Revolt 
of the 1890’s and of Bryan’s great 
crusade. It is the meaning of 
Theodore Roosevelt's New Na- 
tionalism, of Wilson’s New Free- 
dom, of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
New Deal. All of these consti- 
tuted attempts—increasingly bold 
and elaborate attempts—on the 
part of the national government 
not to gain power but to protect 
society and the natural resources 
of the nation against the dangers 
of vast combinations of wealth 
and power. 


WHAT ARE THE RESULTS? 


What, then, has been the re- 
sult of this long-drawn out proc- 
ess of federal centralization? Has 
it changed the constitutional re- 
lationship of citizen and state, 
of state and federal government? 
And if so has this been a change 
in the wrong direction? Has it 
damaged the natural resources or 
the human resources of the coun- 
try? Has it endangered national 
security? Has it made for inefh- 
ciency or for corruption in gov- 
ernment? Has it, finally, impaired 
the liberties of the citizen? 

These are great and important, 
but not difficult questions. The 
change in the constitutional rela- 
tionship of the citizen and _ his 
government brought about by 
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the 14th Amendment was neces- - 
sitated by the Civil War and the : 


emancipation of the slaves; it Bt 


superfluous to remark that it has 


not weakened either the Consti- - 


tution or the nation. The federal 


government, not the states, has. 
been the peculiar guardian of 


the natural resources of the coun- 
try; the federal government, not 
the states, stepped in to protect 
society against the ravages of un- 
employment and depression. As 
for the question of efficiency and 
honesty in government, does any 
one really believe that state and 
local government in America is 
more efficient than federal? Does 
any one seriously contend that 
there has been, or is, more cor- 
ruption in federal than in state 
or local government? 


Inherent Dangers 


It is, of course, folly to argue 
that there are no dangers in fed- 
eral centralization, or that there 
are not losses as well as gains in 
the concentration of power that 
has been going on for the past 
half century. There is the ele- 
mentary danger of the creation 
of a vast bureaucracy, a bureauc- 
racy which does not so much 
attack freedom as smother it, 
which does not succumb to cor- 
ruption but which may succumb 
to the almost equally dangerous 
temptation to apathy. The ex- 
perience of some European na- 
tions is relevant here, though not 
as relevant as some of our par- 
ticularists suppose: the British 
for example, have not succumbed 


either to corruption, to apathy, 
or to inefficiency. There is the 
elementary danger of discourag- 
ing individualism, enterprise, 
initiative, and experimentation— 
qualities easier to develop on the 
local than on the national scene. 
Yet here, again, though in theory 
the local governments should be 
bold, experimental, and inven- 
tive, they have not in fact proved 
themselves so. Our federal system 
permits forty-eight state experi- 
mental laboratories, all with dif- 
ferent systems of government, 
but we have in fact forty-eight 
State governments almost precise- 
ly alike. It is, if anything, the 
federal government that has dis- 
played the most initiative and 
originality—in the development 
of scientific research, for exam- 
ple, or in such enterprises as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Nor 
—to look at the other side of the 
issue—is there anything in such 
federal centralization as has de- 
veloped to discourage local ini- 


tiative. States and local commu- 
nities are as free today as they 
ever were to experiment in edu- 
cation, or in local government, 
or in conservation, or in the 
realms of art and science. Their 
resources are limited, to be sure, 
but it is not lack of financial 
resources that discourages experi- 
mentation but lack of imagina- 
tion. 

More serious is the question 
whether the growth of central- 
ized authority is inimical to lib- 
erty. If so it is not to be justified 
on any plea of efficiency or econ- 
omy or originality or anything 
else; these are in a sense quanti- 
tative values, and liberty is a 
qualitative value. And it is pre- 
cisely on this count that the 
objections to centralization are 
most clamorous. Let us look at 
the record. Has the federal gov- 
ernment, in fact, proved itself 
hostile to freedom, either delib- 
erately or unconsciously? Are the 
liberties of men endangered by 


“Civil liberties and protection against subversion are by 
no means mutually exclusive. The Constitution which secures 
the first does not preclude the second. Both are inherent in 
our tradition and each is basically implicit in the other. 
Civil liberties are themselves a protection against the larger 
subversion of our society; and protection against subversion 
must entail civil liberty if it is not to be the empty formalism 
of an already subverted society.” 


—JuUSTICE SAMUEL H. HOFSTADTER of the 
Supreme Court of New York State 


federal rather than by state or 
local governments? 

We may start with the pre- 
liminary observation that almost 
all legislation hurts somebody, 
that—in Justice Holmes’s phrase— 
it makes one portion of the com- 
munity uncomfortable. “Taxes 
are in a sense an impairment of 
complete freedom; limitation on 
hours of labor limits the freedom 
of both employer and employee; 
a conservation program limits 
the freedom of the grazer or the 
lumber company; speed laws 
limit the freedom of the driver, 
and so forth. It is not with such 
limitations on freedom that we 
are to concern ourselves, for only 
men lost to any sense of their 
membership in the community 
can complain of such limitations. 
No, we must look to more seri- 
ous matters—to impairments of 
freedom that are real and perva- 
sive, to restrictions upon or in- 
vasions of civil liberties that 
damage fundamental rights and 
the interest of society. 


Suffrage 


Let us look at so elementary a 
matter as suffrage. The Constitu- 
tion provided that the question 
of suffrage should be left to the 
states. Gradually states expand- 
ed the suffrage until by the Civil 
War all white adult males en- 
joyed the right to vote. But what 
of women? What of Negroes? It 
required constitutional amend- 
ments to extend the suffrage to 
these disfranchised classes—a ma- 
jority, be it remembered, of the 
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adult population of the nation. 
It was the federal government, 
not the states, that conferred the 
right to vote on Negroes; the 
federal government that extend- 
ed this right to women. 


The Negro in America 


Or let us look to this whole 
matter of the rights and liberties 
of the Negro in America. From 
the beginning of our history un- 
til 1865 the Negro was held as 
slave. This was by virtue of local 
and state law, not of federal law, 
for federal law did not counte- 
nance slavery. It was no accident 
that slave-holders looked to the 
states for protection in their priv- 
ilege; no accident that they de- 
veloped the philosophy of states’ 
rights as a protection to their 
“peculiar institution.” It was ino 
the end the national government. 
which, by a great war and then 
by a constitutional amendment, 
ended slavery. It was the federal 
government which, through the 
I4th and 15th amendments to 
the Constitution, through a long” 
series of civil rights laws, and 
through continuous pressure 
upon the states, has attempted to 
translate Negro freedom into 
Negro rights. It is the federal 
court which has insisted on read- 
ing reality into the general 
phrases of the 14th Amendment, 
and it is the states, not the na- 
tional government, that are now 
opposing desegregation. In short, 
it would be asking a great deal 
to ask Negroes to subscribe to the 
doctrine that federal centraliza- 
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tion is dangerous to liberty and 
that the states are the peculiar 
guardians of liberty. 


Labor 


Or let us look at the question 
from the point of view of an- 
other very large element of 
American society: labor. For a 
very long time it was taken for 
granted that the federal govern- 
ment had no authority in the 
realm of labor or labor-capital 
relationships; that this was en- 
tirely a matter for the states. And 
from the late 18th century on, 
labor wrestled with state legisla- 
tures and state courts to obtain 
recognition of elementary rights 
like the right to organize and 
the right to strike. Gradually, or- 
ganized labor won some rights, 
and some gains, from states like 
Massachusetts, New York, Ore- 
gon, Wisconsin, and others. But 
the rights and interests of labor 
were ever threatened by failure 
to obtain nation-wide recogni- 
tion of rights and _interests— 
threatened by the discouraging 
fact that many states did not 
have child labor laws or work- 
men’s compensation laws, and 
that industry could, in a pinch, 
move to these states. Though or- 
ganized labor had achieved many 
gains before the 1930's, it is clear- 
ly only since 1933 that these 
gains have been nation-wide. 
The federal government protects 
labor in the right to organize 
and to bargain collectively; as- 
sures to workingmen some meas- 
ure of unemployment compensa- 
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tion and of social security; fixes 
a floor under wages and a ceiling 
on hours of labor, and so forth. 
It would be asking a great deal 
to ask workingmen to subscribe 
to the doctrine that federal cen- 
tralization is dangerous to the 
liberties of labor and that the 
states are the peculiar guardians 
of such liberty. 


Civil Liberties 


Or let us look to the even more 
crucial realm of civil liberties. 
At the very beginning of our 
history, fundamental rights were 
withdrawn from the arena of 
governmental jurisdiction by 
Bills of Rights, state and federal. 
These attempted to put such 
matters as religion, speech, press, 
assembly, and petition outside 
the scope of government entirely, 
and to provide special safeguards 
for due process and for the pro- 
tection of the rights of men. Over 
a period of more than a century 
and a half there have been com- 
paratively few instances of viola- 
tion or invasion of these rights 
by the federal government. There 
was, to be sure, the episode of 
the Alien and Sedition Acts— 
speedily repealed. There were 
violations of the guarantees of 
the Bill of Rights and of due 
process during all three of our 
major wars—the Civil War, and 
the first and second World Wars. 
There are, today, frightening in- 
vasions of private rights by the 
federal as well as by state and 
local governments. But by and 
large the record of the federal 


government is a good one. Cer- 
tainly it compares favorably with 
the record of state governments. 
Historically the overwhelming 
majority of instances of violation 
of rights has come from the 
states. Historically almost every 
major civil rights “case”’ is a state 
case. Now it is Louisiana that 
threatens freedom of the press by 
discriminatory taxation; now 
Oregon that invades the realm 
of private and parochial. educa- 
tion; now Georgia that denies a 
free trial to Negroes, or Alabama 
a fair trial to those involved in 
the Scottsboro case; now ‘Texas 
that attempts to by-pass the pro- 
visions of the 15th Amendment; 
now West Virginia that invades 
the field of religion by its re- 
quirement of a flag salute, and so 
forth. And in almost every in- 
stance those who feel their rights 
violated have appealed to the 
federal government for protec- 
tion; have found it proper to 
carry their cases to the federal 
courts. No sweeping generaliza- 
tion is valid here, but on the 
whole it is the central authority, 
not the local or state, which has 
been the guardian of civil lib- 
erties in America. 


MITIGATING THE DANGERS 
OF CENTRALIZED GOVERNMENT 


We cannot wholly eliminate 
danger to freedom from central- 
ized government, or danger to 
grass roots democracy and local 
initiative from big government, 
but we can mitigate these dan- 
gers, and over the years we have 
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in fact done so. It is important 
that we understand how we in 
America have managed to recon- 
cile the claims of order with the 
claims of liberty, the advantages 
of a strong and efficient central 
government with the advantages 
of vigorous state and local gov- 
ernments, the advantages of pub- 
lic and of private enterprise. For- 
tunately these methods and prac- 
tices, while original and interest- 
ing, are not esoteric or difficult, 
and need little elaboration. 


Rule of Law 


The first of the methods is the 
most elementary—it is the main- 
tenance of the rule of law. Ours 
is, after all, a government of law 
and under law. All government 
is bound by law, all public offi- 
cials are bound by law; all are 
answerable to the courts which 
enforce impartial law. For the 
real danger to the liberties of 
men is not so much the over- 
reaching of federal government 
into the area of local govern- 
ment, or of local and state into 
the area of federal government, - 
as it is the invasion by govern- 
ment of those areas where gov- 
ernment has no authority what- 
soever. The real danger is not 
so much a confusion over such 
questions as support to educa- 
tion, or programs of public 
health, or control of tidelands 
oil, or regulation of natural gas, 
or development of hydro-electric 
resources; it is rather confusion 
over the role of government in 
such matters as freedom of 


speech, of the press, of teaching, 
of science, of religion. In the 
long run it will not, in fact, make 
a great deal of difference which 
agency of the American people 
conserves the land or develops 
the water power or subsidizes 
education or protects the public 
health, but it will make a deci- 
sive difference if government— 
any government—enters the 
realm of religion or speech or 
press, those realms historically 
exempt from governmental regu- 
lation. The real danger in our 
own day is that we forget the 
logic behind the limitation on 
government and weakly acqui- 
esce while government, directly 
and indirectly, takes over a quali- 
tative role in education or litera- 
ture or science. 

We have not only the princi- 
ple of the rule of law; we have 
an elaborate machinery for en- 
forcing that rule—written consti- 
tutions, bills of rights, judicial 
review, and so forth. Intricate as 
all ofthis is, it is not in itself 
enough. We cannot and must 
not rely upon merely formal 
limitations on government or 
protections of rights. We should 
keep ever in mind that most 
Latin American countries, for 
example, have such formal 
guarantees, but that they have 
proved ineffective, and that Brit- 
ain has no such formal guaran- 
tees but that liberty is as safe in 
England as anywhere on_ the 
globe. The ultimate safeguard 
against the pretensions of gov- 
ernment is not in machinery or 
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in formal protections, but in the 
integrity and the intelligence of 
the people. The ultimate safe- 
guard is not restraint so much as 
self-restraint. It is because this is 
the ultimate safeguard that it is 
so important that we continue to 
nourish the education and en- 
lightenment of the people, and 
that we continue to encourage 
the habit of criticism and of 
dissent. Without enlightenment, 
and without the habit of criti- 
cism—that is, the habit of look- 
ing upon the people as the mas- 
ters and the government as serv- 
ant—no formal protections to 
liberty will avail. 


Political Parties 


A second important method of 
mitigating the dangers of cen- 
tralization has been, and is, 
through the normal operation of 
political parties. These have, in 
America, normally been common 
denominators of the people— 
common denominators of inter- 
est, groups, religion, section, 
class. This means that they have 
normally represented all inter- 
ests and classes and groups, and 
thus diffused whatever power ex- 
isted in government by a spread- 
ing out of representation and of 
service to all such interests and 
groups. The parties are the instru- 
ments whereby the people of New 
Mexico and of Vermont assert 
their claims; whereby labor and 
capital reconcile their claims; 
whereby white and Negro, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, press their 
claims and protect their inter- 


ests. Not only this, but parties in 
America are, in themselves, fed- 
erated and decentralized. We 
have never had a national boss, 
but we have had a great many 
local bosses. We have only to 
note how a President goes about 
making up a cabinet, or appoint- 
ing to a court, to realize how de- 
cisive are the local and the class 
and the group interests in ce- 
menting a party together. Our 
parties have, in fact, given us 
something very like the princi- 
ple and the practice of propor- 
tionate representation and of the 
concurrent majority. 


Decentralized Administration 


A third method of mitigating 
the danger of big government is 
by adopting and extending the 
practice of centralization of au- 
thority with decentralization of 
administration. We have, in fact, 
been long familiar with this tech- 
nique. It is the pattern, in a 
sense, of the Morrill Act of 1862 
providing federal land grants for 
state education; it is the pattern 
of the Hatch Act of 1887 set- 
ting up state agricultural experi- 
ment stations with federal funds. 
The state universities are not 
the agents of the federal gov- 
ernment, but of the states; the 
agricultural experiment stations 
work on local and regional prob- 
lems rather than on national 
problems. It is the pattern, too, 
of many more recent pieces of 
legislation——social security, for 
example, or slum clearance and 
public housing, or road building. 
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It is, however, the TVA that 
illustrates this pattern most ef- 
fectively. The authority here is 
clearly federal, and so too the 
financing. But the administra- 
tion has been local. As David 
Lilienthal put it: 

“The distinction between au- 
thority and its administration is 
a vital one. For a long time all 
of us— administrators, citizens, 
and politicians—have been con- 
fused on this point. We have 
acted on the assumption that be- 
cause there was an increasing 
need for centralized authority, 
the centralized execution of that 
authority was likewise inevitable. 
We have assumed that, as new 
powers were granted to the gov- 
ernment with its seat at Wash- 
ington, powers must also be ad- 
ministered from Washington. 
Out of lethargy and confusion, 
we have taken it for granted that: 
the price of federal aid was a 
top-heavy, cumbersome adminis- 
tration. Clearly this is nonsense. 
The problem is to divorce the 
two ideas of authority and ad- 
ministration of authority.” 

And divorce it Mr. Lilienthal 
did, with the happy result that 
the TVA, though federally au- 
thorized and financed, has been 
administered locally, on every 
level—state, county, and town. 
The whole of the energies of the. 
region has been conscripted, or 
enlisted, in the great task of re- 
making the economy and society 
of the Valley, with results that 
have commanded the admiration 
of the civilized world. 


ahs 


There is nothing mysterious 
about what happened in the 
Valley. The formula there ap- 
plied is an example of social and 
administrative inventiveness; the 
same talent for social invention, 
or for political and administra- 


tive invention, can be drawn 


upon in other enterprises where 
it is essential to reconcile central 


and local authority. 


Private Associations 


Finally—as we have already ob- 
served—the dangers of centraliza- 
tion are mitigated by the activi- 


‘ties of private associations. The 


choice, in our country, is hap- 
pily not between federal govern- 
ment and state government; it is 
still, in a great many realms, be- 
tween government and _ private 
activity. What is needed here is 
an even greater reliance upon 
and application of the private 
voluntary association than we 
have had in the past. It is these 
organizations that in fact do 
carry on much of the business of 
government, and they do this 
pretty much on the local level. 
Those who fear the Leviathan 
State will do well, therefore, to 
encourage the activities of pri- 
vate organizations. And they will 
do well to remember that what- 
ever threatens the prosperity of 
such organizations—the doctrine 
of guilt by association, for exam- 
ple, or the habit of drawing up 
lists of dangerous organizations, 
or the suspicion of joining— 
threatens the fragmentation of 
government and administration, 
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and contributes to the creation 
of the Leviathan State. 


* 


One thing that is inescapably 
clear is that the solution of the 
problem of federal centralization 
is not in a return to or revival 
of states’ rights. The antithesis, 
State versus Nation, is as unreal 
as the earlier Spencerian an- 
tithesis, Man versus State. What- 
ever government exercises au- 
thority, it is the American peo- 
ple who exercise authority. What- 
ever government acts, acts in the 
interest of the whole people, 
which is after all a unit. It is up 
to the people to decide not only 
on theoretical but on practical 
and historical grounds which of 
their governments they wish to 
act for them. They are not to be 
argued into a distrust of their 
national government on ab- 
stract and hypothetical grounds. 
Neither freedom nor democracy 
nor administrative efficiency is 
strengthened by a resort to the 
arid doctrine of states’ rights. 
We have learned, over the years, 
that we are a nation, and we are 
not to be argued back into par- 
ticularism. What John Marshall 
said over a hundred years ago 1s 
still valid: 


“Powerful and ingenious minds, 
taking as postulates that the pow- 
ers expressly granted to the gov- 
ernment of the Union are to be 
contracted by construction into 
the narrowest possible compass, 
and that the original powers of 


the states are to be retained, if 
any possible construction will re- 
tain them, may by a course of 
well-digested but refined and 
metaphysical reasoning, founded 
on these premises, explain away 
the Constitution of our country 
and leave it a magnificent struc- 
ture, indeed, to look at but to- 
tally unfit for use.” 

They may leave not only the 
Constitution, but the govern- 
ment itself unfit for use. 

To the age-old question, Who 
shall curb Leviathan, who shall 
bridle Behemoth? we must an- 
swer quite simply, the people 
themselves. The people trained 
to self-discipline, trained to self- 
restraint, trained to cherish lib- 
erty above efficiency and justice 
above power. The people famil- 
iar with the history and the prac- 


Editor’s Note 


tice of government, trained not 
to look to the state for all serv- 
ices but to take on, themselves, 
responsibility for community af- 
fairs. The people enlightened 
and alert, trained by long habit 
to inquiry and to criticism, 
taught to exalt individualism, to 
cherish experimentation, and to 
place freedom at the top of the 
hierarchy of values. 

The responsibility of creating 
and running a great and power- 
ful state which is at the same 
time a just and a free state is no 
task for weaklings, for cowards, 
or for men of little faith. It is a 
task for those who, in the great 
words that Thucydides puts into 
the mouth of Pericles, know that 
“the secret of happiness is free- 
dom, and the secret of freedom 
a brave heart.” 


Dr. Commager’s article is a condensation, prepared by him 
for SOCIAL ACTION, of one of four lectures which he gave 
on “America—Heritage and Destiny” at Broadway Congre- 
gational Church, New York, during February of this year. 
We particularly invite comments on this article which will 
be shared with our readers in subsequent issues of the 


magazine. 
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The Congressional Scene 


The legislative situation at 
Washington, as is usual at this 
period in the life of a new Con- 
gress, is indeterminate. Perhaps 
the most that can be said now is 
that some general patterns are 
emerging. 

The President has won _ his 
fight over taxes, successfully re- 
sisting the twenty-dollar across- 
the-board reduction proposed by 
the Democrats. 


School Construction 


The issue of federal aid to edu- 
cation which has come to the 
fore again is, in the minds of 
many people, of paramount im- 
portance. It has special interest 
now from the political stand- 
point since the Administration 
has made the educational crisis 
an occasion for putting in con- 
crete terms its philosophy of 
minimal use of federal funds for 


_aid to regions and localities. In 


the normal course of events, as 
charted by the Administration, 
its own education bill would not 
have been presented until after 
the projected White House Con- 
ference next fall. At that time 
the results of the current study 


which the U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion is making of available state 
and local resources for educa- 
tional expansion will be made 
known. However, the manifest 
need for new school construction 
called for early action. The Presi- 
dent on February 8 presented his 


_ proposals for meeting the serious 
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deficit in school construction. 
Information Service (National 
Council of Churches) summar- 
ized them and the relevant bills 
presented in Congress on Feb- 
ruary 26, as follows: 

1. The federal government 
would buy the school bonds of 
local districts unable to sell them 
at “reasonable” rates of interest, 
in an amount not to exceed 
$750,000,000. 

2. The federal government 
would obligate itself to the ex- 
tent of $150,000,000, to be 
matched by cooperating states, 
to establish initial reserve funds 
of state school-building agencies, 
which would erect buildings and 
rent them to local districts, in 
accord with a procedure where- 
by the districts would eventually 
own them. Local tax revenues of 
school districts would pay for the 
buildings. It is understood that 
four states already have such au- 
thorities. It is also understood 
that all states, including these 
four, would have to take action 
through their legislatures to au- 
thorize cooperation with the fed- 
eral government. 

3. The” federal” government 
would be authorized to spend 
$200,000,000 in grants-in-aid, if 
matched by cooperating states, to 
assist the most needy communi- 
ties in erection of public school 
buildings. 

A bill implementing the Presi- 
dent’s program is S.968, intro- 
duced by Senator Smith, N.]., 


and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Lister Hill, Ala., chairman. This 
Committee has been holding 
hearings on school construction 
and has considered the Presi- 
dent’s program, and Mr. Hill’s 
bill noted below. 

In the House, among the bills 
embodying the President’s plan 
is H.R.3770, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Frelinghuysen, N.J., 
referred to Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Graham Barden, 
N.C., chairman. 

Senator Hill and many others 
in both parties sponsor S.5, a bill 
“to provide for emergency fed- 
eral financial assistance to the 
states and territories in the con- 
struction of urgently needed pub- 
lic elementary and secondary 
school facilities, and for other 
purposes.” It would authorize an 
appropriation of $500,000,000 a 
year for two years, to be appor- 
tioned to the states in accordance 
with formulae taking into ac- 
count the per capita income of 
the states, and providing that no 
state should receive less than 
$200,000 a year. Amounts paid to 
any state would be expended 
“only for the construction of 
public elementary and secondary 
school facilities within such 
state.” 

Any state desiring to accept 
the benefits of the proposed plan 
would be required to submit a 
“state plan,’ which would set 
forth, among other things, the 
amount of state funds available 
for public school construction. 
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The federal share could be no 
more than two-thirds of the cost 
of construction of any project. 
The U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation would be given authority 
to approve the state plans for 
public school construction. 

The Administration’s bill, 
5.968, has evoked sharp contro- 
versy. In a letter to the New York 
Times (February 27) John K. 
Norton, head of the Department 
of Educational Administration 
at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and William B. Nich- 
ols, president of the Public Edu- 
cation Association of New York, 
criticize it severely. “If the bill’s 
stated purpose [they say]—to 
give quick, effective help to pub- 
lic education—is its real purpose, 
then it is self-defeating. The real 
assistance it would give is trifling 
and the machinery it sets up so 
cumbersome that any aid would 
be subject to considerable delay.” 
Moreover, they contend that the 
bill incurs grave danger of fed- 
eral control of education. 

The New York Times has 
commented editorially: “When 
the Federal Government steps 
into the picture the taxes levied 
in New York already inadequate 
for our own schools, help as well 
to pay for even more inadequate 
schools elsewhere.”’ The editorial 
continues, however: ‘“We do not 
say this is wrong. In fact, we 
think it is right because poor 
educational facilities in any state 
adversely affect the nation as a 
whole, not that state alone. When 
the school situation has become 
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as bad as it has become through- 
out the nation it seems to us that 
the only practical way to solve it 
is through federal action.” 

Business Week says of the issue 
precipitated by the bill: “Politi- 
cally, it’s a head-on clash between 
basic Republican and basic New 
Deal philosophies.” 


Other Measures 
Grants-in-Aid for Education— 
Be7/2, by Senator Hill, Ala., 
would “amend the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act in order 
to provide that revenues under 
the provisions of such Act shall 
be used as grants-in-aid of pri- 
mary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation.” 


Farm Price Supports—H.R. 12, 
by Representative Cooley, N.C., 


would restore the “90 per cent 
of parity” price supports for 


“basic” farm commodities if and 
when the growers approve mar- 
keting quotas. 


Reciprocal Trade—H.R.1, by 


Representative Cooper, Tenn., 
would implement the President’s 


proposal that the Reciprocal 
Trade Act be extended for three 
years. (The Act expires on June 
12, 1955.) It would grant the au- 
thority he requested to reduce 


the rate of import duties on “se- 


lected commodities” by as much 
as five per cent during each of 
the three years; also authority to 
reduce to 50 per cent ad valorem 
any tariff now above that level, 
and to reduce by 50 per cent the 
current rate on articles being im- 
ported in “negligible” quantities. 
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Military Service—The President’s 
request for an extension for four 
years from July 1, 1955 of au- 
thority to draft men into the 
armed services is before the 
Armed Services Committee of 
both Houses; also his proposal 
that “legislation be adopted by 
which physically fit young men 
between the ages of 17 and 19 
may volunteer for six months’ 
basic training, to be followed by 
active Reserve participation for 
a period of nine and one-half 
years.” Much confusion exists as 
to the exact implications of the 
President’s plan, which seems to 
need early clarification. 


Immigration—S. 519, by Senator 
Ives, N.Y., would implement the 
President’s repeatedly expressed 
ideas concerning the faults of the 
McCarran Act. 


Statehood—S.49, by Senator Mur- 
ray, Mont., would grant state- 
hood to both Alaska and Hawaii. 


The Bricker Amendment—S. J. 
Res. 1, by Senator Bricker, Ohio, 
is a revival of his well-known 
measure. 


Minimum Wage—S. 57, by Sena- 
tor Smith, N.J., embodies the 
President’s proposal to raise the 
minimum hourly rates in em- 
ployment covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act from 75 
cents to 90 cents. 


The National Council’s Depart- 
ment of Research and Survey, which 
publishes Information Service, keeps 
in constant touch with Congressional 
legislation. 


April 
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A Sorry Spectacle 


Look at the sorry spectacle! In 
a nation so rich that two-thirds 
of the world’s people cannot even 
in imagination see the way we 
live, men and women moaning 
about the cost of the U.N. to the 
poor American taxpayer! In a 
vast and powerful country with 
great traditions and a form of 
government that is almost a mir- 
acle of stability, men and women 
crying out that the U.S. is being 
subverted, undermined by asso- 
ciating itself with other nations 
in the U.N.! Isn’t it time we con- 
fronted this timid and _ selfish 
business with some vigorous edu- 
cational work? We don’t have to 
see the U.N. as a panacea, but 
let’s quit our half-apologetic de- 
fense! In the name of economic 
facts, political facts, Christian 
truth, let us unhesitatingly sum- 
mon ourselves and our neighbors 
to greater support of the organi- 
zation! Let us look again at its 
accomplishments and its day-to- 
day work in building interna- 
tional cooperation. As Secretary 
Dulles said to the United States 
Committee for the United Na- 
tions (February 15), ““Those who 
know the United Nations best 
are those who have the highest 
opinion of it.” 
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What can you do? Begin now 
to prepare your part in a na- 
tion-wide emphasis in the Con- 
gregational Christian churches 
next October and November on 
“Christians in a Revolutionary 


World.” In June the CGS.AQ 
which is leading in this two- 
month emphasis, will have ma- 
terials ready for you: programs 
for single meetings, programs 
for a series of meetings, sugges- 
tions for sermons, talks, exhibits. 
Everything you need—or almost 
everything — for doing a really 
good job in your church will be 
included or mentioned in the 
packet. Central in the programs 
will be the United Nations. 
(Price of the packet $1.00.) 
More action: The annual 
World Order and United Na- 
tions Seminar will take place inv 
New York, October 10-12. Pre- 
sented by the C.S.A., in coopera- 
tion with the E and R Commis- 
sion on Christian Social Action, 
this seminar is a wonderful way 
to get first-hand information 
from U.N. and State Department 
officers and from expert private 
citizens. Every Conference, Asso- 
ciation and local church com- 
mittee should work to get one or 
more people to attend. Expenses 
in New York, including hotel, 


meals, registration, not more 
than $25. C.S.A. has a small fund 
for aid to local leaders who must 
have help if they are to attend. 


Good Work in Los Angeles 


The Adult Discussion Class of 
the Mt. Hollywood Congrega- 
tional Church, Los Angeles, put 
in two months (November-De- 
cember) of study on items they 
“felt were most important for 
the Federal Government to act 
upon.” In January they filled 
“two pages with the results of 
their study, mimeographed it 
_and distributed the report at the 
_church service on February 6. As 
an example of the issues that a 
group in one church thinks im- 
portant we reproduce the report 
in full, raising only two ques- 
tions about it. 1. Was it possible 


to give adequate attention to so 
many issues? 2. How about the 
follow-up? We'd better add that 
publication of the report in 
Social Action does not neces- 
sarily mean the C.S.A. agrees 
with all the recommendations. 
And thanks to George Gleason, 
2345 Duane Street, Los Angeles, 
for sending it in. 

J. AGRICULTURE: Increase distribu- 
tion of our surplus products to needy 
people at home and abroad, subordi- 
nating political considerations. 

II. ARMED SERVICES: Favor small 
businesses in Government contracts, 
preparing such specifications as will 
make it possible for small industries 
to bid for government work. 

III. EDUCATION AND LABOR: (1) 
More aid to education by the Federal 
Government. (2) Revise the Taft- 
Hartley Act, making it more equita- 
ble to labor. (3) Raise the minimum 
wage, according to a formula based 
on the cost of living. (4) Through 


Is It True? 


When, recently, Walter Van 
Kirk testified before a Congression- 
al Committee on behalf of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and as- 
serted that “the people of our 
churches believe in the U.N. Tech- 
nical Assistance Program,” one of 
the Senators contradicted him. It 


just couldn’t be so, said the Sena- 
tor, because he and his colleagues 
had heard virtually nothing from 
their constituents on this matter. 
At this writing there is pessimism 


among the supporters of U.N. 
Technical Assistance about what 
Congress will do. Well, there you 
have it! Some of us know that 


thousands in our churches are 100 
per cent for technical assistance, 
bilateral and U.N. multilateral. 
And thousands more would join 
them if local church leadership 
did a job of education on this sub- 
ject. But how does your Congress- 
tan stand? Do you know? Have 
you seen to it that your repre- 
sentatives in Congress know you 
believe in this work? The nega- 
tive (or lukewarm) attitude of 
many representatives and sena- 
tors toward technical assistance is 
a discouraging thing. Can’t you 
do something about it in your 
church? 


the cooperation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment the citizen migrant agricul- 
tural workers and the foreign immi- 
grant agricultural workers should re- 
ceive much better treatment in regard 
to their health, housing, and educa- 
tion. (5) Continue to increase the 
application of Social Security. 


IV. FOREIGN AFFAIRS: (1) Give 
active moral support to the Presi- 
dent in his efforts to solve interna- 
tional problems by negotiation, and 
give him support in withstanding 
pressures that might lead to war. 
(2) Increase foreign trade by appro- 
priate tariff reductions and by recipro- 
cal trade agreements. (3) Vigorous 
and unceasing efforts should be made 
to promote peace through disarma- 
ment. (4) Strengthen the United Na- 
tions, increase our Government's ap- 
propriations to the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program, and 
avoid by-passing the United Nations 
in dealing with other countries. (5) 
Make a thorough study and reap- 
praisal of our relations with the Cen- 
tral Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China (Mainland China). 
(6) Revise the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act so as to prevent the 
disruption of families now living in 
this country. 


V. INTERIOR AFFAIRS: (1) Hold 
up the execution of the Dixon-Yates 
contract until Congress can study and 
reappraise the project. (2) Bring out 
the report of the Water Resources 
Committee and start to develop more 
of the ten “Total River Basin” proj- 
ects recommended. (3) Build Hell’s 
Canyon Dam. (4) Expand the Public 
Housing and Slum Clearance pro- 
gram. (5) Admit Hawaii and Alaska 
to statehood. 


VI. Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERy- 
ICE: Revise postal rates on magazines 
with large advertising sections. 


VII. PUBLIC WorKs: (1) Increase 
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productive employment through) 
building of dams, highways, schools, . 
etc., thus providing constructive jobs : 
for the unemployed. (2) Keep the : 
development of Atomic Energy in the : 
full control of the Federal Govern- - 
ment. 


VIII. JupiciARY: (1) Reappraise | 
the Loyalty Check and Internal Se- 
curity Program. (2) Give continuous 
suppott to programs opposing segre- 
gation and all forms of discrimina- 
tion on racial and religious grounds. 
(3) Repeal all laws providing for the 
death penalty. (4) Oppose making 
wire-tapping legal. (5) Reconsider 
the Brownell-Butler Law, the so- 
called communist control bill of the 
last Congress. 


IX. MISCELLANEOUS: (1) Adjust 
taxes so as to bring relief to the 
lower-income groups. (2) Report to 
the people the status of the national 
debt in two sections: 1. The self- 
liquidating part, and 2. The part of 
the debt which must be paid in other 
ways. (3) The Federal Government 
should be more active in solving the 
air pollution problem. (4) Congress 
should in every way possible support 
the Atcms-for-Peace program of the 
President. 


World Politics in Quincy, Mass. — 

The following story was writ- 
ten by Rev. Bedros Baharian, 
minister of the Quincy Point 
Congregational Church. If you 
are interested in discussions such 
as he describes write to the 
American Foundation for Politi- 
cal Education, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. Incidentally, some 
of us might be better equipped 
to deal with current issues if we 
were not too much in a hurry 


4D Spend some time with the 


great names in political history. 


“In the early autumn of 1952 
the American Foundation for 
Political Education approached 
me for help in organizing the 
first World Politics discussion 
group in Quincy, Mass. I was 
asked to suggest organizations 
and clubs and other churches 
which might be contacted for 
additional sponsorship of this 
project as well as to have my 
own church sponsor it. 

“The foundation’s program— 
a ten-week series of discussions 
for adults in the field of world 
politics and international affairs 
—seemed to be a highly interest- 
ing and valuable one based as it 


was and is on carefully selected 


readings compiled especially for 


this series. The idea of reading 


as the basis for discussion 


authors from Plato to Walter 
Lippmann, from _ Jefferson to 
Churchill, from Lincoln to Le- 
nin, from Tolstoy to Mussolini 
in- 


-trigued us at the church and we 
felt it would be a fine project to 


support. 

“The discussions began in 
Quincy in the middle of Octo- 
ber, 1952 and were attended by 
quite a good cross-section of resi- 
dents of the area—about 20. It 
was commonly felt that the dis- 
cussions were especially valuable 
in relating the ideas of classic 
and modern writers on politics 
to contemporary international 
problems. 

“The Foundation was support- 
ed then as now by the Fund for 


Adult Education, an independ- 
ent organization established by 
the Ford Foundation, and has 
since developed its program in 
over 125 cities. In Quincy we 
have had several subsequent dis- 
cussion groups, one on American 
and one on Russian Foreign 
Policy, which are the two ad- 
vanced series open to previous 
World Politics participants. 

“IT am sure other church groups 
and particularly Social Action 
Committee members would find 
this program as worthwhile as we 
have found it here in Quincy. 
For those members of the church 
body who are concerned with 
international affairs there is no 
better way to increase one’s un- 
derstanding than by participat- 
ing in a discussion group such as 
this. It forces one to think 
through one’s own ideas and it 
gives one a sounder basis on 
which to make judgments of cur- 
rent problems. In addition there 
is a friendly social atmosphere 
where the expression of all opin- 
ions and ideas is valued and 
where conflicting points of view 
realize the dynamic in democ- 
racy.” 


Workshop is reprinted from 
SOCIAL ACTION magazine for 
distribution to social action 


committee members and others 
in Congregational Christian 


churches by the: 
Council for Social Action 
289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


The Voice of 
Experience 


George F. Kennan, U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union, 
now a member of the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton, is the author of the follow- 
ing letter which appeared in the 
New York Times on March 6, 
III. 


Your columns of March 3 con- 
tain two items of news on which 
I am moved to ofter a word of 
comment. 

Your Moscow correspondent 
reports that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has ordered the Reverend 
Georges Bissonnette, an Ameri- 
can Roman Catholic priest sta- 
tioned in Moscow, to leave the 
Soviet Union. The circumstances 
described in the story make in- 
escapable the assumption that 
this action was taken by way of 
retaliation for the decision of 
the United States Government 
not to permit the further resi- 
dence in this country of the 
Metropolitan Boris of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. 

I would like to raise the ques- 
tion as to whether the action 
taken with regard to the Metro- 
politan Boris really represented 
the deliberate decision of the 


persons responsible for the over- 
all conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions, taken in full conscious- 
ness of all the implications, or 
whether this was one more in- 
stance of governmental confu- 
sion—and particularly of Ameri- 
can policy being needlessly dis- 
torted by persons responsible 
only for internal security consid- 
erations and not conscious of the 
other aspects of national interest. 


While no outsider can be sure 
he knows all the facts, they would 
have to be, in this instance, very 
unusual ones indeed to persuade 
the writer that the security of 
this country would have been 
appreciably endangered by the 
Metropolitan’s further presence 
here; whereas the prejudicing of 
the arrangement embodied in 
the so-called Litvinov agree- 
ments, by which it was possible 
to have the spiritual needs of the 
American colony in Moscow 
administered to at all times by a 
clergyman of American national- 
ity, seems to me a distinct loss in 
a number of important respects. 

In any case, I welcome the op- 
portunity to express publicly to 
Father Bissonnette and to those 
of his predecessors in that office 
whom I have known personally 
—Fathers Braun, Laberge and 
Brassard—my deep appreciation 
for the comfort and strength they 
have brought to so many mem- 
bers of the litle American colony 
in Moscow, Roman Catholics 
and others alike, during the 
twenty-one years they have been 
stationed there, and my admira- 
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tion for the fortitude and cheer- 
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fulness with which they _per- 
formed an office always surround- 
ed with unusual difficulty and 


strain. 


Your Washington correspond- 
ent reports that the United States 
postal authorities are doing all 
they can to prevent delivery of 


copies of the Moscow newspapers 


Pravda and Izvestia to persons in 
this country “not authorized to 
receive them.” 


Again, I would ask: Is this a 
deliberate decision of the high- 
est authorities of our Govern- 
ment, taken in full cognizance 
of the advice that might be of- 
fered by persons familiar with 
the content of these newspapers 


or is it merely the decision of 


security authorities who have no 


obligation to take into account 
the wider issues involved and no 


facilities for doing so? 

I have followed both Pravda 
and /zvestia most of the time for 
some twenty-seven years, and I 


‘can think of nothing more con- 


-ducive to a correct understand- 
ing of Soviet realities in this 
country than the widest possible 
acquaintance with these journals 
on the part of interested Ameri- 
cans. 

I have known hundreds of our 
countrymen who have read them 
assiduously but none who was 
ever converted to communism 
by that exercise, and none who 
failed to derive from it a sharp- 
ening of his understanding of 
precisely those features of Soviet 
life and thought that are most 


unacceptable to American feel- 
ing and tradition. 

These newspapers naturally 
contain propaganda; but it is not 
aimed at the foreign reader, and 
it is not beyond the capacity of 
the average American reader to 
recognize it for what it is. The 
denial of the free circulation of 
these periodicals cannot, on the 
other hand, fail to burden Soviet 
studies in this country at a time 
when we have most serious need 
for authoritative knowledge 
about the Soviet Union. 

In conclusion I can only raise 
again the question I have raised 
on previous occasions: Are there 
really people in our Government 
who believe that our own politi- 
cal philosophy is so unconvinc- 
ing, our attachment to it so weak, 
our youth so bewildered and 
gullible—and the outlook of our 
adversaries, on the other hand, 
so forceful, so logical, and so 
persuasive—that we must shield 
our people physically from every 
confrontation with Communist 
thought? 

How ironic that such sugges- 
tions should so often come from 
those whose stock in trade is the 
claim to be the most ardent de- 
votees and guardians of the na- 
tional virtues. And how petrti- 
nent Milton’s contempt for “a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue, un- 
exercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and sees her ad- 
versary, but slinks out of the race 
where that immortal garland is 
to be run for, not without dust 


and heat.” 


The Wisdom of Walter Lippmann 


The Public Philosophy, Wal- 
ter Lippmann’s latest book, is 
perhaps the most important new 
volume that invites the attention 
of thoughtful Americans.* This 
is said notwithstanding debata- 
ble features which reviewers are 
pointing out. Its provocative 
character is a major element in 
its importance. The book is at 
once a dissertation in political 
science and a lay essay in the- 
ology. Its central ideas are, to be 
sure, not novel to readers of A 
Preface to Morals, Public Opin- 
ion, and other Lippmann writ- 
ings, but here we have a definite 
thesis, boldly elaborated, con- 
cerning the moral and political 
predicament of Western man. 
The thesis is twofold. 

The political proposition is 
that “there has developed in this 
century a functional derange- 
ment of the relationship between 
the mass of the people and the 
government. The people have ac- 
quired power which they are in- 
capable of exercising, and the 
governments they elect have lost 
powers which they must recover 
if they are to govern.” The peo- 
ple can select a government; 
they can give or withhold “con- 
sent.” But they are not capable, 
in the mass, of making crucial 
decisions. Public opinion in the 


* Essays in The Public Philosophy—on 
the Decline and Revival of the Western 
Society. Boston: Little, Brown. 1955. 
$3.50. 
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West has been 
wrong at the critical junctures. 
Popular pressures have com- 
pelled governments to be “too 
late with too little or too long 
with too much.” 


Hence, a clear distinction must 
be made between the functions 
of the executive and legislature: 
the former is rightly regarded as 
the “proposing power,” the lat 
ter, the “consenting power.” The 
plight of western democracy, in 
political terms, is due primarily 
to the confusing of these quali- 
tatively different functions. It is 
all right to apply the representa- 
tive principle to a legislature, but 
the executive branch should not 
be expected to “represent’’ mass 
opinion. Lippmann’s feay for de- 
mocracy is reminiscent of Plato’s: 
it is in danger of collapsing 
through an excess of “liberty” in 
the form of undisciplined de- 
mands and expectations. The fact 
that ‘“‘a plurality of the people 
sampled in the ,Gallup} poll 
think one way has no bearing 
upon whether it is sound public 
policy.” 

The situation has become 
grievous because the West has 
gone through a series of political 
revolutions on the Jacobin mod- 
el; that is, presupposing the au- 
tomatic restoration of liberty 
with the overthrow of an oppres- 
sive government. Jacobinism is 
a “Christian heresy” in that it 
promises redemption and regen- 


“destructively | 


| 


eration, but envisages that ac- 
complishment through “the revo- 
lutionary act of emancipation 
from authority.” In other words, 
a “religious end” is to be: at- 
tained without a prior “religious 
experience.” 

The author indicates repeat- 
edly, though not very explicitly, 


that he does not expect much of 


‘man in the mass in terms of po- 


litical functioning. Like Plato, 


again, he wants an elite to gov- 


ern—though not, of course, a 
hereditary or propertied elite. 
His confidence 1s placed in minds 
of “light and leading.’”” Imple- 
mentation of this principle will 
make for a “healthy and progres- 
sive evolution of democracy” in 


contrast to a regime that is ““mor- 


- ference 


bid and degenerative.” The dif- 
is between “what we 


might call enfranchisement by 


-assimilation into the governing 


class, as exemplified in England, 
and per contra, enfranchisement 
by the overthrow and displacing 


-of the governing class as exem- 


pplified in France.” 


The second part of the thesis, 


which is closely bound up with 


the first, is that no valid or dura- 


ble political regime can come 


into being except on the basis 


of a set of assumptions, of basic 


beliefs, that are a common, pub- 
lic possession. This is the “public 
philosophy,” which the modern 
world has largely lost. It can be 
summed up in the term “natural 
law” as theologians use it. It is 
embodied in the “traditions of 
civility.” It affirms the objective 
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reality of values—of truth and 
right. It is the substratum sup- 
porting every charter of human 
liberty. Not only is the reality of 
the natural law assumed, but 
man’s ability to apprehend it by 
the use of his reason is affirmed. 
“Rational procedure is the ark 
of the covenant of the public 
philosophy.” And, finally, obedi- 
ence to the law postulated by the 
public philosophy is the ultimate 
freedom. “We are free if we have 
the faculty of knowing what we 
ought to do and the will to 
doris 

Is this a theistic position? Per- 
haps not specifically and certainly 
not dogmatically. Yet the entire 
discussion is buttressed with the- 
ological assumption and argu- 
ment. After giving an account of 
controversy over the nature of 
ultimate moral sanctions, Mr. 
Lippmann says: 

“The crucial point, however, 
is not where the naturalists and 
supernaturalists disagreed. It is 
that they did agree that there 
was a valid law which, whether 
it was the commandment of God 
or the reason of things, was 
transcendent. They did agree 
that it was not something decid- 
ed upon by certain men and then 
proclaimed by them. It was not 
someone’s fancy, someone’s pre- 
judice, someone’s wish or ration- 
alization, a psychological experi- 
ence and no more. It is there ob- 
jectively, not subjectively. It can 
be discovered. It has to be 
obeyed.” 

Eels 
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Council for Social Action Emphases — 1955 - 56 
SOME PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


INDIAN AMERICANS: August - September 


Join forces with the mission study groups in a church-night 
meeting, using the program of worship, films and informative 
reports prepared by Galen R. Weaver. Also use the study 
packet on "Indian Affairs'’ (cost, $1.00). Order from Galen 
R. Weaver, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


CHRISTIANS IN A REVOLUTIONARY WORLD: 
October - November 


Celebrate World Communion Sunday, United Nations Week, 
World Order Sunday; plan a church night supper; use UN films [J - 
and the new CSA packet, "Christians in a Revolutionary World" |} 
($1.00). Attend the CSA World Order and United Nations 
Seminar in New York City, October 10-12, 1955. Use Social 
Action magazine, especially March 1952, October 1953, 
December 1954, March 1955. 


ECONOMIC LIFE AND CHRISTIAN VOCATION: 
January - February 


Hold a regional conference with vocational discussion groups. |}. 
Use suggestions and materials in the study packet from CSA |] 
on “Our Daily Work" ($1.00, available in December). Use |} 
the suggestions for church program in the National Council of 
Churches’ materials for Church and Economic Life Week, 1 
January 15-21. Send delegates to the Church and Economic |} 
Life Study Conference in Pittsburgh, April 12-15, 1956. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES and GENERAL COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS: " | 

March - June ; Bree 2 
Study the draft resolutions on Civil Liberties and other social | 
issues (available in March, 1956) and send your recommenda- 
tions to the Council for Social Action in preparation for the 
General Council meetings in Omaha, June 20-27, 1956. Watch 
future issues of Social Action for treatment of Civil Liberties. 


